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TO TRAIN THE IMAGINATION 


HEN she forwarded two manuscripts, she wrote that she had been 
teaching poetry for twenty years. Because these showed little or 
no comprehension of poetry, we groaned and exclaimed to our visitor, 
himself an educator in another field, “God help her pupils!” But, he 
countered, poetry cannot be taught. It is true that the art of poetry 
cannot be taught but as a minimum the craft can. We need not here 
expatiate on how it is being taught, well, badly or indifferently, al- 
though on the evidence of the bulk of work we have seen from under- 
graduates, we would incline to the belief that it is not well. Again there 
are many evidences that the usual course on poetry is too much concerned 
with memorizing facts about poets and what poems they wrote— 
basically the historic approach to the subject. And in too many colleges 
the notion is inculcated that the history ends with Tennyson or 
Thompson. 

Now when the historic approach to poetry is used in the classroom, 
the intellectual faculty required to obtain a passing mark is not that 
which is needed to write poetry. The fact—for example: “Thomas 
Chatterton, 1752-1770, English poet”—may or may not stir the imagi- 
nation although, comprehended, the memory may impale it to associate 
Chatterton with his era. The memory training may be valuable but 
this is not the result the teacher assigned to poetry should be asked to 
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achieve for her pupil. The elocution or mathematical teacher can pro- 
vide the same drilling. On the other hand, a poem by Chatterton can 
stimulate the imagination, that intellectual faculty which must come 
into play when one seeks to write poetry or even to appreciate it. 

It is in their failure to address the proper faculty that teachers, 
doubtless often due to faulty curricula, are unconsciously disaffecting 
many of their students, turning them away from poetry and passing 
them only as adequate in knowledge unessential to the subject. One 
does not need to matriculate in a high school to know that poetry has 
rhythm and usually rhymes. Poetry is so innate in man that even the 
pre-school age child recognizes naturally the existence of certain of its 
aspects, and instinctively is the poet. His imagination is prepared to 
accept the very much more than a teacher can impart. But no effort 
along this line will be effective unless the latter addresses herself to the 
demonstration of how he can develop, channel and discipline his imagi- 
nation. To comprehend objectively what is presented to his intelligence 
—the sonnet has fourteen lines, consists of iambic pentameters, etc.— is 
a fact he must know as a craftsman. But if he is left with the theory 
that as soon as he gets his words arranged in the prescribed pattern he 
has written a poem, then the teacher has failed him. 

It is the development of the imagination and the direction of it into 
subjective rather than factual contemplation which should be the major 
purpose of the teacher in the poetry classroom. The emphasis on such 
ends will at once enable her student to acquire the more effective values 
whether as an intelligent reader or a successful writer of poetry. Above 
all, it will tend to make him a better man since full possession of that 
estate demands that he exercise his intellectual capacities to their fullest. 
He will be a better man because he will be more competently equipped 
to understand his fellow and to know that over and above the facts of 
the latter’s existence here is a human being whose problems in the sub- 
jective field can only be understood through the imagination and its 
consequent awakening of sympathy and brotherly feeling. In emotion, 
poetry and all the fine arts find universality. Through poetry, then, one 
is provided with a more comprehensive knowledge of the universe in 
which he lives since that universe embraces both the objective and the 
subjective. An understanding of man’s world solely in material terms 
is stultifying. When the poet opens up mankind’s vision to include the 
spiritual he is performing a task of which few others are capable. And 
it is because mankind today, so lost in its materialism, must place its reli- 
ance on divine guidance, if the human race is not to perish of its own 
pride, that poetry takes on such great importance. 
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BEGGAR SONG 


The crumbs from your table 
Doubtless would be 

Enough for a Lazarus, 
Beggared like me. 

For who could desire, 

Or even dare think 

For more than lost fragments, 
Or dregs from your drink? 


Yet here on the board 

Is feast for the proud, 

More than the dream 

Of a beggar allowed; 

More than a Dives 

Or king could control: 

The wheat of your womanhood, 
Wine of your soul. 

LOUIS J. SANKER. 


HIS QUIVER, MY ARROW 


I have placed my desires as arrows in the quiver of His Will 
To be unsheathed by an Archer of absolute skill, 

Whose bow is made from the bittersweet wood of a Cross 
And stringed with the deathless cord of His love. 

Ah, yes, I know the arrows with deftness are notched 

To a bow infallibly bent 

To hit the centered target of everlasting intent 

With the stag-swift straightness of truth. 

Has not His vision the measureless range of infinity? 


But we must watch and pray, O my heart, 
Lest tardy winds of Iscariot desires 
(Since a man’s will can turn at any tick of the clock) 
Deflect their sure course from initial grace of His Hands 
And wilden their flight into peripheral sands. 
Oh, that from midway to end, the arrows may still 
Sing the bittersweet song of His Will. 
SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 
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Two Poems by Francis Maguire 
POOR BATTLEGROUND 


Poor battleground, my ravaged heart, 
In your quaint agony admit: 

A trivial field achieves importance 

If giants are contesting it; 


And in this night of prayer and curses, 
Whichever empire will prevail, 

This plain is fought for by the forces 
Of nothing less than heaven and hell. 


God grant you end annexed to grace. 
But it is no small thing, remember, 
That such foes fight for this poor space 
Between your birth and requiem. 


And even the lost, the dismal prize 
Yielded to hell and its Mumbo Jumbo— 
Sundays perhaps do they patronize 
The sun-lit garden spots of limbo? 


JOURNEY, HEART 


Journey, heart. The wind is wintry 

And you are still in Labrador. 

Will you die here, so far from the country 
You know you have been destined for? 


And if no ship, no flight, no train, 
Can take you to that tropic land, 

If south you make your way alone, 
Heart, surely you should understand 


That one can reach this emerald 
And incandescent-gold Brazil 
By love alone. Self-propelled, 
Yourself must be the vehicle. 











So hurry, heart. The maps give earnest 
That other men before you have found 
The roofs of jade, the temples corniced 
With syllables transcending sound, 


Where Amazons of alleluias 

Sweep an undreamed-of Parthenon, 
And nymphs and thrones and Jeremiahs 
Leap in the joy of a perfect Sun. 


DAPHNE SOMEWHERE 


Walking in the late winter chill, 

the ground underfoot sodden 

with matted leaves thawing 

while the only busy birds are crows cawing 
on the craggy tip of a lean tree, 

you say, 

It will be weeks still 

before the first buds open. 


Beware 

of such cool content 

when your breath catches 

against sharp snatches 

of something sweetly tart 

and your nostrils smart, 

prickled with sugar-drenched lemon-scent . . . 


Daphne somewhere hiding, 

its bud-sheath slit 

just enough to let 

this hint of its perfume range 

on the frost-cleansed air. 

Strange, 

how you shudder, almost in dread, 

wishing you could keep winter a while instead. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 
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AND NOW A SUBTLER GLORY 


We sat in our familiar places, 

Facing each other across the widening patch 

Of silence where our minds lapped over 

Deep in the world’s dark wood, 

On the ocean’s unknown floor, 

In the sky’s blue night, 

Knowing only the downward struggle of our roots, 
The endless push of greener growth, 

Knowing our rendezvous 

Unbound of space and seasons. 


And so we sat in silence, 
Watching the leopards leap from our eyes, 


To frolic in the friendly air; 
The little stars raced down 


To join the plunging whales 

In the assembly of kingdoms, 

In the concourse of creation, 

In the chorus of our mingled blood, 

Because our glances prised our hearts 

Into the candlelight of the moon 

And we did eat each what the other offered— 
Were full and no more separate, . 

More integral than numbers, 

Not close or closer, not penetrated nor dissolved 
But rendered simple in a single substance. 


And now—and now we no more need to look, 
Nor write down tongue-tied thoughts, 

Nor listen to the music of our movements 
Each in the other’s mind. 

Because I know now, not now knowing you, 
Death is more kind; 

Because I know now, having known you, 

It is enough to be; 

Because a subtler glory wraps us round 


Fate ae ceed 











And the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, breathes over us, 
Crowding us apart now for our little lives, 
And smiling for the brightness of our tears. 

GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF. 


BEHOLD, THE ANGUISHED AIR... 


In iron-throated anger 

The guns of war blaze on. 
To dust, to death and danger, 
High-hearted youth has gone. 


And who shall guard their going 
Or bear the bitter cost, 

The pain beyond all knowing, 
Of the best and bravest, lost? 


O who shall still the weeping 
Of women in the night, 
A world of women weeping 


Before the harsh daylight? 


The Child, the Child! None other. 
He comes to comfort them 

As He comforted His Mother 

In holy Bethlehem. 


The Child, forgotten, wounded, 
And wearing on His brow 

Our scorn, pours out unbounded 
His tender mercies, now. 


The Child, who walks beside us 

In lovely Presence plain 

Down dreadful roads, shall guide us 
To the peace beyond the pain. 


The Child—O friend, O stranger, 
Behold, the anguished air 
Grows calm around that Manger! 
Pray. Never cease your prayer! 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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Two Poems by J. Patrick Walsh, S.J. 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


Though you keep secrets from me still, 

O crippled cavalier, 

I have had the force of your hand on my shoulder, 
Your voice in my ear, 


Not when I strained for a sign in the heavens 
And nothing came, 

But when the world swung past me in tides, 
Always the same. 


Then, ah then, when the walls were silent and senseless, 
And only time would pass, 

I remembered your impotent sword in the face of 
Cannon of brass. 


From an ugly hole in a Spanish hill, 
Nobody’s choice, 

In the coldest and most futile hour 
I know the voice: 


Bind to the dream, bind to the flame, bind fast— 
it prove an errant firefly, belike— 

Follow the flickering until the vast, 

Sheet lightning of the Holy Ghost will strike. 


SEPTEMBER WEATHER 


He stopped me to look at a cloud coming over the house, 

A dragon-shaped cloud riding the first wind of September weather. 
I was full of my own conversation, and thought, a cloud? a cloud? 
The sky is full of clouds by day and night, let us get on. 

But something of his mood caught at me too, 

As the first chill of the year swung on my coat, 

Never this cloud again, never this moment 

That the wind is ceaselessly twisting loose and fraying. 

The treacherous slant of the earth sets all things sliding, 
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Nowhere to plant the feet and no mast to cling to, 

Only the speed of the wind in the high, blue, 

Lost immensities of air, and nearer by 

The half-heard, unrecorded cry of the night birds. 

The cloud comes on, its struggle visible; 

Islands tear away from it and scud aside, 

(So much lost, the ghosts in me grieving) 

The dragon is gone and half-a-dozen shapes that had replaced it, 
(So much forgotten, so much change, my soul, 

You are a stranger and my house forgets me). 

It is over us, the hills writhing and heaving, 

The mass of it tumbling upon itself, turning and turning. 

It is past. We walk on, are blind for a moment, without words. 
Before going in, the impulse is strong to find it, 

To see where it ended, the struggle, the helplessness; 

So I turn on the steps, doubtful and foolish, and know it 
Instantly, bumping from star to star in the eastern sky. 


LIMITS 


Man’s spirit will spread wings 
Would do ten million things, 
But time does not expand; 

And bilocation’s feat, 

Rare and divinely neat, 

No saint would say he planned. 


Externalizing thought 

As fast as mind has wrought 
Exceeds the power of verbs; 
Succession of events, 
Required by snail sense, 
Inexorably curbs. 


Yet all such limits will retire 

From souls that win Faith’s prime desire. 

Oh, think of finding past Death’s door 

The freedom we were fashioned for! 
SISTER RITA AGNES. 
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SHORTEST DAY OF THE YEAR 


Yhe shortest day sinks to its clouded west. 
And that is right, each hour of it too frail 
For yellow end. Rest sweetly, small day, rest, 
One punctual jonquil proof you did not fail. 
EARL DANIELS. 


BABES IN THE WOOD 


In the tranquil garden where the fair tree bloomed, 
Birds sang, and the children laughed in the morning sun. 


But the dark wood was always near. 
And what was there to fear? 
Perhaps there were no dragons there at all. 


Into the dark wood the babes ran away. 

Strange flowers and wild berries entranced them. 

Oh their games were merry, and the picnic was fun— 
But that was before they had lost their way. 

That was yesterday. 


They are old now with wandering; 
And blindman’s buff is grim. 

Dim is the light as they stumble about 
In the endless echoing caverns of doubt 
Where the tortuous mazes wind. 


They are baffled; they are lost; 

Lashed by storms that crack and crash 
The accusing trees. 

They are weary and cold and dismayed; 
Afraid of what lurks in shade within shade. 
And there’s no place left to hide. 


The tranquil garden waits, and the fair tree blooms 
In the light of the waning sun, 

And the song of the birds is muted 

As the day is done. 














The Master of the garden stands at the gate 
And once more makes the call: 
“Come out, come out, wherever you are. 
The game is up, and night is falling; 
It’s time to come home for all.” 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 


TRANSITUS OF SAINT FRANCIS — OCTOBER 4 








Because October languishes with love, 
Flinging quick beauty down like words, 
Sighing out leaves through the night 
For her beautiful Lover, 


Because October walks unshod, 

Is wounded entirely with purple loneliness, 
Has no defenses for her incredible dreams, 
This was your hour. 


This was your hour, with the blood that once 
Scorched this whole arteried map with riotous flame, 
Seeping like sighs from five more perfect wounds. 
This was your hour, and the eyes that owned 

The universe once, like dollars, now exchange 

The Umbrian hills, the spread of stars on sky 

For penury of blindness. ; 


Will they stand 
Around you, Francis, weeping? No! let song split 
The stones and tear the hearts out of the trees, 
For Christ has kissed you dead. No other hour 
Is yours, none knows your soul except October 
When the whole earth is dreaming of her Lover 
And the air waits all day and night, like a woman. 


O great, dark mystery! cleave me flesh from bone: 
How Christ will kiss us dead 
When we are blind. 

FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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EPISTLE TO THOREAU 


Of seasons spent in Walden, sir, 
Spring with its resurrecting seed 
Is first to cable to the heart 

Its quintessential need— 


As though this vernal current-drive 
Exploding buds could ever wrench 
Utilitarian Matthew 
From the customs bench! 

RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 


THIS YEAR, A SINGING PASSION 


Before, in years of war, the carol’s strain 

Of peace on earth, goodwill . . . seemed mockery. 
We could not put from mind the mounds of slain, 
Or find the verses free of irony, 

And some refused to sing. 


This year, a singing passion seized our town, 

We sang and sang the carols, staged a pageant 
With stars and sheep and angels leaning down, 
Shut out the news an evening, sang and sang. 


As one in age might roam beloved orchards, 
Feeding his eyes on many a vernal thing, 
Remembering that there might not be another 
Year to love the spring, 
We, too, beset by nightmares growing cosmic, 
Thought: How much longer left to praise the Lord?— 
Of every human privilege, the greatest— 
So, on the wings of music, we adored. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 




















Two Poems by Claude F. Koch 


CONVERSATION IN AUTUMN 


Do not speak to me of the lovely dead 

Or of the graces 

Wherewith memory falsifies their ravaged faces; 
Led by this quick conversion 

They are fled into no visible amphitheater, 

To be martyred by pen or word 

Or inward sword of recollection 

(And, perhaps, to suffer additional dissection 
By poets, later). 


You do them mortal wrong who dare to say: 

In this way he was kind, 

He smiled this way, 

Her hand was softer than the snow is soft, 

His spirit soared aloft— 

Or, he had the habit of this or that, 

Or, the child’s lost gold glimmered when last he sat 
There... Or 

Oh let me tell you of the color of his hair. 


No. Only, the low, creeping sufferance 

Of the afterwarmth of Autumn, 

Or the hesitant endurance of the rain 

Clotting with leaves in the spirit’s pain of Autumn, 
Seizing the city of man, 

So, connives with us to speak of them, 

Using the pathetic fallacy of our deliverance, 

The inevitable conversion of earth: 


Do not speak to me of the lovely dead, 

Oh earth, infolding by your severance 

The speaker and the word, the hearer, 
And on the whirled winds of earth 

What he heard; we who knew their worth 
By partial reminiscence while they lived, 
By our absolute silence must submit 
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Our inevitable biography to your shrift 
As they have done. 


So let us live 
They in our bones and on our breath 
No partial whisper of their names to fall— 
But in our bones and in the earth we tread 
Let us live their growing knowledge 
And recall the seasonal deliverance 
Of the wisdom of our dead. 


OMEN 1 HAVE NOT KNOWN, MY FRIENDS 


This foreign field that holds what song 
Transmuted to the cold yield of grass 

That Brooke embraces; the tongue 

These swift years stilled of Yeats 

Still gold in more alien places 

Than Byzantium; the faces 

Shadowed forth across long Shropshire meads 

To music lanced from Housman’s bitter piquant lyre; 
And God’s plenteous flood and dancing aery fire 
Consuming worlds enchanted by the less-than-clay 
In Warwickshire: 


O men I have not known, my friends, 
Is this my debt: to catalogue what stones 
Should weep, the frail metonymy that earth 
May keep of you? 


Your flowing song that burns 
These veins, O less than men and more— 
Whose English rhyme endures the fallow fields 
You knew, the yield of empires of your recollected time, 
And war’s prime damnation in the pyre of pain— 
O less than men and more, accept this knowing 
Of your song as music to the fall 
Of cities, and accept this gnawing 
At the acid heart of wrong as echoed burden 
Of the elemental sweetness of your song. 
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HEART SPECIALIST 


His house is a haven where fingers dare 
Push at a doorbell that sounds like a prayer 
For in his brain, his subtle hand, 

Are gifts that help him understand 

The grip of pride on a flimsy cane, 
Halting step, futile guile, 

Mumbled word, dubious smile, 

The unbelievable path of pain. 


In diagrams a pulse conveys 

The manuscript of numbered days; 
Triumphal march and epitaph 

Are only tracings on a graph. 


He knows that a span of time may vary 

As a pin-point of space in a coronary, 

That even death can be no stronger 

Than the will of a muscle to beat on longer, 
And so he serves as philosopher friend 

When the winds blow chill at the season’s end, 
When life comes fumbling at his door, 


A wastrel who can spend no more. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


BEFORE THE TOCSIN OF TERROR SOUNDS 


Earth’s rind, they say, is freezing, but men’s hearts 
Fester in a stench to the skies; 

Young and old adore gold, the sun’s luster 

Is dimmed by the greed in their eyes. 

Around the new fleshpots of Egypt 

They swarm like a whirlwind of flies. 


Earth’s flowers flame in their furnaces of devotion, 
The birds make lyric obeisance to their King; 
But men, their hearts being caked with icy indifference, 
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Like bees, the battered Face of the God-Man sting. 
His love they toss away, like a tinseled thing. 


Who hears the roar of the years’ gathering rumblings of thunder, 
The whipsaws of winds, with their livid red lashings of fire, 

Who will conspire, 

With prayer and psalm, to ward off God’s earthquake of anger 
Against sin, the massed-up fuel for humanity’s pyre? 


His glory blazes in the booming breakers of the sunrise, 

His words crash the walls of time—the past and to be; 

But the ears made for hearing, hear not, and the eyes made for seeing, 
See not, being blinded by the spume of sin’s treacherous sea. 


From the fire of truth in His eyes, beyond stars in their burning— 
Who will light lamps of repentance in the dark of their shame? 
Who will kneel down in the streets of the sin-sodden cities, 

Let their prayers of praise and thanksgiving peal out in His Name? 


Before the tocsin of terror sounds over the waters, 

We will bow our heads and bathe in the pool of His pain; 

We will cry like the prodigal son of old to His father, 

“Let us rest in the inn of Your arms, take us home, Lord, again!” 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


LOVE AT THE WATERS 


When the shadow of your pitcher falls across the water 
The wild deer strain their necks to see 

The tulsi trees sink into a sleep of magic 

And weary bullocks run with lightning speed 
Enchanted by the raving beauty of the water’s feet. 


When the shadow of your pitcher falls across the water 
The cobras lie still and do not stir a ring 

The crane and the heron cry aloud their joy 

The she elephants and the antelopes hide in the underbrush 
The banks cease complaining to the lonely ash and fir 
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How sweet is the bell fruit 
Ripened by the raptures of the budding sun. 


When the shadow of your pitcher falls across the water 
Nought can hide the hunger of those eyes 
Mountains crash within it, rivers wrap around your body 
From the first minute that my mirage calls you 
There will be no peace and no refuge 
From the tusks of an overpowering love. 

JUDAH M. TURKAT. 


FOREWORD 


Never did I flinch to be 


A partner to Love’s company. 


Whatever may we wandered, I 
Was proud for courtesy and eye. 


In every way of any town 
I had no owning to disown. 


But all the people smiled to see 
Me and the love of Love in me. 


We dallied in untrespassed flowers, 
Lost our duality, and hours. 


We moved as one in petal light 
Where time was neither day nor night. 


But I fell on the single sea 
Love walked upon ahead of me. 


And now I have the whole round empty 
Universe, and Calvary. 
JOHN FANDEL. 
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A CHOIR NOT ALWAYS IN TUNE—II* 


By SistER Mary STEPHANIE 


N his study, The Nature of Poetry, Donald Stauffer makes this state- 
ment to which we would refer the “lesser poets” among nuns: ““The 
values of poetry are as warm and precious as life itself, since they exist 
and persist only in that living, complex, and unified organism—that 
form—which we call a poem.” Since he calls the poem itself the form, 
it should not be necessary to quote his previous reminder that pattern 
does not guarantee form. Pattern will modify thought, and thought, 
sincerely conceived, will suggest and imply its pattern. In the concep- 
tion of any specific, genuine poem there can be no dichotomy between 
them. Yet, if one may judge from a great number of specimens from 
“average” religious pens, not only does the nun think of a content in a 
vessel of pattern, but seldom does she attempt to harmonize the two. 
Because of the necessity of religious life, and the consequent tend- 
ency to formularize certain aspects of it, the nun’s poetic pattern 
is not likely to be underived. A critical reader of certain periodicals, 
at times cannot resist the venturesome hypothesis that some of these 
religious contributors are first entranced by a few disembodied iambs 
and anapests doing a rigadoon in their subconscious, followed by an 
inspiration to match some edifying words to the rhythm. But it is even 
bad propaganda to treat the theme of losing our own sufferings in 
Christ’s by piecing it out in such a series of trimeters and dimeters as we 
find in a Catholic periodical with a wide circulation: 


Aye, Calvary’s hill is high— 
Heavy the load 
And long the road, 

But Thabor’s mount is nigh. 


Or shall the joy and peace with which one is charged after being with 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament be re-created in anyone by the follow- 
ing one of several stanzas in a poem on this subject? 


Now our cares seem lighter, 
Sunshine gleams the brighter, 
Bluer are the arching skies above. 





* Begun in the previous issue and here concluded, this analysis of the poetic work of 
nuns by an author who is herself a nun obviously is a discussion in general terms. Indeed 
we present it because many of her comments are equally applicable to the work of others 
who assay religious verse. 
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Forgetting every sorrow, 
We launch each unknown morrow, 
Upon the crimson flood-tide of His love. 


In neither instance is this the cast for such deep-colored subject matter. 

The real accusation to be made against many of these “lesser poems,” 
therefore, is that they lack integration. A strong emotion of piety is 
felt, but because it is mere piety, its roots are not thrust deeply into 
the soil of the mind. It is not a spiritual concept. The prime urge is in 
the feelings only, so that the synthesizing power of the imagination is 
not stirred; consequently, there is no fusion of thought, emotion, image, 
cadence. Only the emotion is the personal experience of the person who 
is thus inspired, and that emotion is not quite substantial. Considering 
here only the pattern, we can perceive that it is sometimes an echo of a 
greeting card, devotional leaflet, or house motto. Brooking no resist- 
ance, it will demand to be padded with frayed, hollow diction, sug- 
gesting itself not through inspiration, but through subconscious recol- 
lection. And so we often get devotional minuets and holy intimacies 
with a lace valentine décor. 

It might be interesting to make inquiry as to the favorite poet or 
poem of the religious who duce such verse. One suspects that the class 
of poetry written is about the only kind read. Probably the investigator 
would discover a still persisting breath of adoration for Longfellow, or 
“The Chambered Nautilus.” Many of our “lesser poets” do actually 
draw on such themes as that of “The Chambered Nautilus,” as in the 
verses of a poem following the first stanza describing a dewdrop being 
absorbed by the sun from a cobweb: 


So in its mortal web the soul, 
A guest 

Ethereal, mourns her shining, distant goal 
In deep unrest. 

A viewless spirit ever doth invest 
Her with a holy atmosphere; 

And oft, by beams of living light caressed, 
She doth appear 

A splendid prisoner to the passer-by 
Whose eye 

Fixed with sweet influence on her pure career, 
Mounts with her unto regions high 

As God’s bright flame absorbs her to her native sky. 


But Holmes is not guilty of such finery as would have been shoddy in 
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his own day: “‘a guest ethereal,” “shining, distant goal,” “‘viewless spirit,” 
“beams of living light,” “splendid prisoner,” and “fixed with sweet 
influence.” And we have a garbled echo of Longfellow in 


So when to your young heart comes sorrow, 
The first and the deepest you’ve known, 
’Tis the touch of God’s sickle at harvest, 
Since He reaps in the fields He has sown. 


What is most offensive here, however, is the facile and somewhat super- 
ficial disposal of young sorrow by the gadget of God’s sickle. (And 
what a mistake is the word, touch!) It is not apparent from the poem 
that the writer permitted the sorrow of her young friend to flow within 
the dykes of her own soul. In many such verses, the device of doctrine, 
in the form of a conceit, is used as a nostrum for all the pain of life. 
Here the figure of God’s sickle is tossed off glibly, seemingly without 
the realization that to know intellectually sorrow comes from the hand 
of God is not necessarily to take that truth into one’s heart at once. It 
seems rather callous, then, to give out a summary platitude to one whose 
grief, at the time, is a crushing reality. 

Tracing this “lesser poetry” back to its literary sources, one need go 
no deeper than the nineteenth century. The nun’s devotion to tradi- 
tion and custom has meant that her response to the Catholic Resurgence 
in England in the last century is conditioned by the buckram and 
inflexible propriety of Victorianism, a decorum rooted in insular re- 
spectability, from which the nun has not yet worked herself free. Until 
she learns to be revolted at the sentimental clichés and humbug imagery 
of second-class Victorian literature, we shall continue to find such lines 
in twentieth century verse: 


I stood upon a singing streamlet’s marge 
Unkissed of skiff or barge, 

And saw an ashen boulder palely gleam 
Within the glassy stream; 

Cleaving the murmuring brooklet’s silken flow, 
To myriad lights below, 

Until from out the boulder’s stony heart 
The waters seemed to start. 


or, in precisely the same vein: 


Say, gentle winds, that with the trees go playing, 
Saw you my Love, all loves beside? 
In what green covert doth he hide? 
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Say, sweetest flowers, that with the bees go Maying 
In some fair grot or perfumed grove, 
Have you been crowning my sweet Love? 


The italicized phrases have been stamped as “lovely” or “forceful” 
images, or “poetic phrases” by writers of magazine verse for about one 
hundred years, and if we have not been filled to satiety, and bored with 
repetition, then probably there is something wrong with our sensi- 
bilities. 

In part, this failure to be revolted can be traced to the previously 
mentioned leaning to formularization, specifically, the practice of hav- 
ing set forms for beginning and closing—and sometimes filling—let- 
ters, customary recitations at times of affliction and celebration. All of 
these mechanized methods of expression do not tend to foster personal- 
ity in a nun’s writing, neither do they vitiate it. Yet, unwittingly she 
is convinced of the existence of a highly defined “poetic” language 
which must be employed with ineluctable necessity to convey “noble” 
thoughts. 

Nor is it being unreasonably captious, as has been hinted before, 
not to let our “lesser poets” be lesser and content, for one truth moves 
heavily in upon us every time we have occasion to thumb through a 
women’s magazine. There, on nearly every second page, we can find a 
central box full of sonnet, in which is neatly recorded the fact that 
Mother wishes to be courted again now that Son is dating, or some such 
sentiment of domestic relations. The truth is that most of this verse is 
better technically than the “pious” verse in some of our minor Catholic 
periodicals. It has less sentimentality, less faded imagery, much less 
diffusion, and a little less of the borrowed. The fact that there should 
be any general superiority among the household poets is a reproach to 
the imagination of the nun from the point of view of technique; from 
that of poetic substance, it is condemnatory to her sincerity. That a 
matron of imperfectly monogamous impulses should be able to speak 
in verse of her imperfection with less indelicacy and cloying sentiment 
than a religious can work around a theme of habitual defection from 
the way of charity—this is a sad commentary. We select the portion of 
each piece in which the problem is resolved. The matron: 


. .. but can’t you see 
My attic and my garden are my own— 
However tower and terrace may invite me. 


(One spatially small point makes itself felt: the religious verse-writer 
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would somehow have managed the meter so that she might contract 
however to howe’er.) The religious: 


When the sun is sinking in the west, 

I stumble on to Calvary’s hill—and ask 

The nails for my own hands and feet! My task 
Again unfinished; my striving not my best. 


The matron at least concretes with some clarity, using an indirect ap- 
proach with no hint of heroics in the quoted or unquoted lines. Her 
life with the husband is symbolized by “‘attic” and “garden”; the for- 
bidden fruit by “tower” and “terrace.” The symbols are not inevitable; 
perhaps they are somewhat awkward. But she, at least, has perceived the 
delicacy of her poetic situation; she feels the need of a light touch. By 
an emotional burst she might have alienated us, failing to make us real- 
ize that the rejection of extra-marital love is not material for histrionics, 
but the fruit of a profound struggle. The sublunary atmosphere of 
respectability generated by the sequence “attic—garden” may preclude 
any implication of depth, or it may be intentional, while the imperfect 
antithesis of the symbols, if not strikingly original, is not at least to be 
found in any recent issues of other magazines. 

The lines from the religious verse, it seems, suffer by comparison. 
Exactly what is the organic function of the first line, it is hard to say. 
If the nun means “the close of my day,” she has only made this idea 
more vague, and has de-personalized it. For the end of the day, accord- 
ing to the time of year and the horarium may be when the sun is sinking 
in the west, but the sinking does not make the day’s end as her examen 
does, as does her night prayer. We should have either the sunset or the 
versified soul-inventory, but not both. With what finer clarity the con- 
tours of the picture might have been achieved if she had brought us with 
her into the chapel, instead of sending us west. There is here, too, a self- 
conscious melodramaticism in “stumbling on to Calvary’s hill.” 

We religious are in general much too nimble in our stumbles on to 
Calvary and too glib in asking for nails for our hands and feet. Our 
meditations should beget more humility and less familiarity toward 
the death on the Cross. The contrivance of Calvary confidently and 
professionally manipulated in the hope of an effect of intensity often 
becomes merely an evidence of case-hardened dullness. One involun- 
tarily wonders whether the poet’s passage to Calvary isn’t a matter of 
the whisk of a magic carpet, and not the grim climb it should be. For 
the poetic ascent of Calvary has the stern, agonizing character of its 
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ascetical exemplar. It should be possible, it is possible, in sensitive sin- 
cerity only as a result of much careful meditation, personal suffering, 
and the imaginative assimilation of both. Let us remain raw and tender 
and chafed by the word Calvary. We may become poetic about it only 
when its thunder stifles every sound, only when its darkness covers every 
other object, and our world is the Cross. 

We can indict the nun-versifier on the charge of insensibility, on 
another score. Toward secular life there often is developed a kind of 
righteous pity that smells a little of contempt, as well as a spiritual 
callousness toward any but the religious life. A nun writing for a small 
Catholic monthly, for example, is speaking lyrically to a secular friend 
contrasting their respective callings. When her friend talks of the 
happiness of love of husband and children, the nun says, “I am not 
stirred!” From a purely politic point of view and almost in the interests 
of self-preservation, we cannot afford to put such statements into black 
and white. How can any nun realize the full import of her oblation and 
not be stirred at such a sight? She should not feel that in order to 
clarify her own position and her conviction of its superiority as a ful- 
fillment of love she must publish to the world her “unstirredness” at a 
recital of marriage joys. It is a matter of having given up much silver 
for less gold, but if, in her scale, the silver has become tin, then her 
renunciation likewise depreciates. 

We have accused the “lesser” religious poet of two serious literary 
sins: lack of artistic integrity, and undeveloped sensibility, and in both 
of these faults there lies a deeper spiritual need which cannot be analyzed 
here. For the second time, however, it is suggested that the nun as poet 
do much reading that will be a challenge to her mind, and that she rule 
out of her life of prayer all that savors of the delicious. Art suffers at 
the hand of “average” nun verse-writers not only as end, but as means, 
for they have abused art as means by underselling their way of life, have 
hidden its vigor in a cloud of vapor, and have deceived themselves on 
the important point of the relation of the spiritual life to the life of 
artistic production. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTE 


Subscribers should send notice of any change of address at least one 
month in advance to receive the next issue. Give both new and old 
address, printing both. The post office does not re-forward second class 
mail but returns unclaimed copies at an additional charge to us. 
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Book Reviews 
IN PRAISE AND PARADOX 


From One Word, Selected Poems from SPIRIT, 1944-1949, edited by 
John Gilland Brunini. New York: The Devin-Adair Company. $2.50. 

To attempt to introduce to the readers of SPIRIT an anthology of 
poems selected from those published in SPIRIT from 1944 to 1949 is 
surely to engage in an impertinence. But the conventions of the occa- 
sion call, one imagines, for the comment of the uninvolved, tangential 
observer. And, further, it may be of some interest to the readers and 
contributors of this magazine to note how the publication of a volume 
marking SPIRIT’s fifteenth year strikes a contemporary. For now is an 
acceptable, indeed necessary, time of appraisal, nor can one casually 
separate this book and the magazine which produced it. In a time when 
verse is being exiled from one magazine after another, the magazine 
SPIRIT and its sponsoring Society take on a new importance for the 
lovers of poetry and for what has, alas, become its “‘cause.” 

High among the services of SPIRIT (aside from, and below, of 
course its chief occupation of publishing the best poetry it can lay its 
hands on) I take to be the climate it provides in its critical articles. 
The best of these have already been published: in 1947, under the title 
Return to Poetry. In a sense, From One Word carries out, as did the 
two earlier volumes of selections of verse from SPIRIT, the platform 
promises, so to speak, of the critical essays. It is enlightening, and hum- 
bling, for the observer of all this very considerable activity to discover 
that many of the essayists of the critical volume turn up in From One 
Word as doers of the word they preach. And here is the unique com- 
plex which SPIRIT has worked out, or perhaps grown into: its readers, 
its critics, and its poets are (though of course not exclusively) the same. 
Of equal interest is the process—in fact it alone validates the earlier one 
—by which this rare confluence is kept from degenerating into what the 
sociologist would call the “we-group.” I mean here the constant and 
rigorous application of standards. 

Demonstrably—despite one’s quarrel with the quality or even the 
inclusion of a poem here and there—the standards proclaimed in the 
Society’s “‘manifesto” delivered to its Second Congress are still operative. 
Poetry in the pages of From One Word is clearly a public function and 
as clearly the service of beauty in intelligible forms. Of course the 
“problem of iconographical knowledge” was never for a moment a 
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vexation to the Catholic poet. He can be sure that he and his audience 
(which he has to find and cultivate just as much as does his icono- 
graphically floundering brother) share a common language and tradi- 
tion. Even when he becomes avant garde he does so within a framework 
in which parable and paradox are indigenous. Paradox is at the heart of 
the poem’s mystery; it is the meat of the lyric. Every poet now writing 
and burning to be explicated will, of course, exploit paradox to the top 
of his bent. But paradox is not couple-colored enough: the paradox of 
paradox is praise. Praise! Here is the issue of paradox, this is what it is 
meant to father forth. Only praise provides the true vertical structure; 
for paradox encourages horizontalism, produces the spirit of the col- 
lector, defers issues, permits whimsical analogies. But praise is the ap- 
proach to beauty through the consciousness of contingency. 

The song of contingent being is what we would have our poets sing. 
From Caedmon to Hopkins (and both before and after) contingency 
has been the poet’s angle of vision and the source of his utterance. In 
page after page of From One Word there is this deep awareness, this 
pre-raphaelite sense, as John Maher Murphy writes, that man’s 


power is woven 
with deepest perpendiculars of heaven. 
And the world fades, and shores of God arrive. 


Again, Jessica Powers, with an economical and saving conceit in her 
“The Monastic Song,” tells us: 


The theme is penance, poverty the language 

And no luxurient adverb must come here 

To swish its velvet robes, no adjective 

Save one that is content to meet and marry 
With the obscure, the frugal, the austere. 

The theme is penance; this is earth, not heaven. 


It is strongly, frontally present in Father John Duffy’s line, “O driven 
Gale of Godhead wheeling wide!”; in his “To the Holy Ghost” and 
obliquely yet with commanding effect in Daniel Berrigan’s “Living I 
Shall Live,” a poem which celebrates a dead priest, “‘ancestorless as the 
sun, childless forever,” lying in state. The tough realism of contingency 
is especially remarkable in the lines 


Tomorrow we shoulder him, lidded and clamped 
into the ringing weather and the cold exact hole. 
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and as another example, the final four lines: 


I mind O most 

how at your laborer’s years the desert hill 

rose like a garden handmaidening that tree 

whose roots fisted your heart, whose fruit was He. 


The second dependence of these poems is quite properly on the events 
which provoked them. These vary from the seasons and the scenes a faire 
in the life of man to commentaries on the Scriptures and on news items. 
Two or three competent handlings of the topical derive from this last; 
in others we get the modern slang-whine: 


Let’s grind out theories every day. 
Till the last cute line’s compiled. 


So eenie-meenie-meinee-mo— 
O white is black, and the false is true! 


It would seem, on the whole, that the Hopkins line of succession is more 
successful than the Eliot-Auden line. The automatic attitudinizing of 
the latter produces, copiously, the argumentative lyric with its willed 
response. From that, and from some few very bad lines, such as 


The rotary thing will neither stir not start 
But bogs in the weedy netherlands of prose 


and 


Have heard a note of more than mortal glamor 
Piercing through time’s incessant harsh clamor. . 


(the second set in an otherwise fine poem spoiled by them) and from 
such hoarinesses as “marts” and “pelf” From One Word does occa- 
sionally suffer. But for one such rawness there are two times two fin- 
ished things—good, fresh-minted lines and stanzas authentic and clear. 

For this reader John Maher Murphy, Daniel Berrigan, and Chad 
Walsh write with the greatest authority. But this book is the sum of all 
the poems in it, the kaleidoscope of many moods and forms. It is a 
“Noah’s Ark” of verse, as Francis Maguire suggests: 
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Poetry song by song can make 
A zoo that has no bars. 


So welcome, dove and darkling crow, 
Proud each of his feather. 

Lie down, lion, and rest, lamb, 

Safe here from the weather. 
Muskrat, elephant, wildcat, doe— 
Lovely and free together. 


As a final note, of commendation: the publishers have graced the poems 
with a most attractively designed book.—Riley Hughes. 


FITLY SPOKEN BUT LITTLE GOLD 


Apples of Gold, by Grace Noll Crowell. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.00. 

The text from Proverbs 25:11—“A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver’—which Mrs. Noll has chosen as 
title of this her nineteenth volume of verse, might well serve as a 
convenient metaphor on which to base comment on her book. Though 
the words are “fitly spoken” and as neatly set in “pictures of silver” — 
their framework of competently managed conventional form—one 
might cavil as to the quality of the apples and wish they had been 
plucked from a sturdier tree. There is needed more than felicitious 
craftsmanship that the apples be golden. 

Through many years of her books and poems we have become 
familiar with Grace Noll Crowell’s muse as one sensitively religious, 
though lacking such orthodox center as would give unity and their 
fullest meaning to sentiments deeply human and withal Christian. 
For in this volume as in her others the poet shows a marked consist- 
ency of theme: a response to nature that is quick, and immediately 
aware of a multiplicity of spiritual implication— 


The stars are safe with him, and so am I. 
I, too, like they are part of the great plan 
Outlined by him before the world began. 


toward man, reverence and an all-embracing compassion— 


The singers lift their sightless eyes 
To sing of things they have not seen: 


With only the urchins down the street 
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To listen until their song is through. 
. . another spring 

Swims in the lilac mist, and I 

Am blinder than the ones who sing. 


toward God, faith, hope, and love, and the swift sense of His provi- 
dence and constant solicitude. Many of her verses are, or become 
prayers at the slightest provocation. 

On every page of her book the poet speaks out in a clear voice 
that is direct, amazingly confident, and unimpeachably sincere. But 
for essential poetry there must be that in the specific quality of the 
poet’s insight that makes poetic expression inevitable, and that drives 
him to exploit all that language can give him at its tensest peak so 
that each word may not only point but counterpoint profound sig- 
nificances, significances which can have their full being only in super- 
natural context. It is this precisely which one misses in Mrs. Noll’s 
otherwise quite adequate, smooth and accomplished writing. There is 
no definite frame of reference. Values are wholly relative and sub- 
jective. One might resolve her insights into Browning’s dictum, “All’s 
right with the world.” But this would be an oversimplification from 
the standpoint of the poet as well as her theme, for as all is not right 
with the world, men and affairs, less right is it in that of the indi- 
vidual heart and soul. It is with the wounding of original sin that 
the history of the person begins; man wrestles with God, and of this 
struggle is the stuff of which great drama and poetry are made. 
Bland, tame, pale utterance, however technically perfect can never 
hold or even hint of the terrible poignancy of this unceasing conflict 
in the battle area of the Christian. If mere intellectual argument will 
not do, how much less flat statement. Poetry demands more, much 
more than mere repetition of a melody in another key, or on another 
range of the keyboard.—sIsTER M. THERESE, S.D.S. 


‘"*YOU WILL SCARCELY HEAR’”’ 


Who Goes by Lightly, by Gertrude Callaghan. Portland, Me.: Falmouth 
Publishing House. $2.50. 

In Who Goes by Lightly, her third volume of verse, Gertrude 
Callaghan shows a complete mastery of her craft, so complete that one 
puts down this book with a real sense of regret that she was not equipped 
to go further and match skill with artistry. For, deftly turned as is her 
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work as a whole, there is little here which would indicate she has done 
more than treat her themes lightly. And indeed those she has chosen, 
individual as her observations may be, follow very much in well-defined 
grooves. She has her own predilections, and these are extremely limited. 
What might be called nature commentaries—‘“Oak,” “Stone Fences: 
New England,” “New England Fog,” “Sandy Roads” and “Gull’s 
Feather,” for example—never rise above average; those concerned with 
New York City—‘City Spring,” “Water Front,” “Native Son,” “City 
Street”—gently advances certain conclusion in regard to metropolitan 
life; and those which should a preoccupation with death—‘Vanity,” 
“Now She Is Quiet,” “Afraid of Thunder”—unfold with a faint melan- 
choly which brushes the reader as lightly as a feather. 


I shall go by lightly, 
Grasses, do not fear; 
I shall step so softly 
You will scarcely hear... . 


This opening quatrain of the title poem is perhaps an unintentional self- 
criticism, but quite apt. The reader hears perfectly but, hearing, is 
given insufficient to remember beyond the moment.—John Sebastian. 
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